








FOR WAR OR PEACE? 


Italian boys, under the 
fascist government of 









N this page we see samples of different kinds of propa- 
ganda. The photograph on the left of the Italian boys 
marching, and the one below it of Hitler at a mass demon- 
stration in Germany, are from countries whose governments 
are called fascist. These two countries—along with Russia, 
Japan and several less important countries—are propaganda- 
drunk. Their governments feed the people propaganda all the 
time. The propaganda is all one-sided, made up and dished 
out by the official government chief of propaganda. If any- 
body tries spreading another kind of propaganda, he is 
arrested, placed in a concentration camp, or killed. Fascist 
governments do not allow freedom of speech and press, 
which Americans regard as their most valuable rights. 
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Mussolini, are taught to believe that war is glorious. Here we see a 
group of Italian boys taking military drill. All this is a part of 
Mussolini's propaganda to win the people's support for his program 
of preparedness. Mussolini calls it preparation for peace. What do 
you call it? 





Internatio 

GERMANY'S dictator, Adolf Hitler, makes 
great use of mass demonstrations to keep the 
German people pepped up for his program. 
It is much like Mussolini's. Here we see Hitler, 
saluting as he walks down a lane among a 
million people. 





In the picture above, and in the one on the 
right, we see propeganda in a very small way. 
Such scenes are todey in American 
cities. These two men with the signs are pickets, 
They are picketing the restaurant. —> 
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World Peaceways 


CORN-FED KID FROM THE WEST 


is one of a series of posters issued by World Peaceways. This poster, and others in the series, are aime 
to show the horror of war. This is something that war propaganda does not do. With this World Peace 
ways poster, goes the following text: ‘He joined up in ‘17. Didn't quite know what it was all about, t 
it seemed the thing to do at the time. Then the front—and suddenly war lost every vestige of its glamc 
He was scared. He was bewildered. He and another kid, who had become his best friend on earth, wer 
out on a patrol. Something hit them. His friend was instantly transformed into a filthy mass of bloo 
and bones and slime. He himself was too weak to move, or call for help, or groan. Then he moved » 
more, ever. Poor kid? Of course. But perhaps he’s lucky after all. He didn't live to see the beautiful idee! 
he fought for—'To make the World Safe for Demccracy’ ... ‘To Protect the Rights of Little Nation 
...'A War to End Wars'—proven to be the empty notes with which the Pious Pipers had lured 
many kids like him to their deaths.” 
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Owen Reed 
This is the window of the restaurant, in front of which pickets walk day after day. The pickets carry sig 
saying thet the cooks and kitchen workers of this restaurant are on strike. But the restaurant has a si 
in the window saying that “this place is not on strike.” From the signs, you don't know what to believe. ¥ 
real truth could be learned by finding out whether the present workers in the restaurant are new work 
taken on since the strike was called. 
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A BAG OF TRICKS 
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How You Can Tell Propaganda When You See It, Hear It 


know you are being fooled. 
For instance, you enjoy watch- 
ing magicians pull their tricks. 
When a magician pulls an egg out 
of your mouth and a ten-dollar bill 
from under your foot you are greatly 
amused and entertained. It’s good 
fun, and you like being fooled this 
way because you know it’s a trick. 
In this issue of Junior Scholastic 
(on these two pages, and the next 
page), we want to tell you about a 
few tricks of another kind that are 
being played on people every day. 
But the sad part about it is that most 
people don’t know they are being 
fooled. They don’t know about the 
TRICKS OF PROPAGANDA. 


We are going to tell you about 
these tricks, because we don’t want 
you to be fooled by them as you 
grow along in wisdom and in citi- 
zenship. a 

You will become a better citizen 
and a brighter person if you recog- 
nize the tricks of propaganda 
when you see them and hear 
them. 


|: fun to be fooled when you 


Far and Wide 

First, what is propaganda? 

The noun propaganda comes 
from the verb propagate (to 
increase, to spread). Propa- 
ganda is the spreading of 
somebody's opinion. The ob- 
ject of propaganda is to get 
as Many people as possible to 
hold the same opinion. We 
will show you here how 
propaganda works, and give 
you a list of some of the sub- 
jects about which propagan- 
da is spread today. 

Propaganda about a certain 
thing can be started by one 
person, or a group of persons. 

One person, in a very influ- 
ential position, can spread his 
propaganda far and wide, 
reaching millions of people. 

For instance, a newspaper 
owner, with newspapers in 
40 big cities, with a total cir- 
culation of 8,000,000, has a 
powerful propaganda weapon 
at his control. 

If this newspaper owner 
also owns one of the movie 
newsreel companies, six or 
seven magazines, and a news- 
picture agency — that makes 
this one man all the more 
powerful as a propagandist. 

If several owners of news- 


papers, movie newsreel companies 
and radio stations decide to spread a 
certain opinion, they can reach near- 
ly everybody in the United States. 


Whether the people will “swallow 
it” (believe it to be true) or not, is 
another matter. Some people are so 
stupid that they believe everything 
they hear over the radio, and every- 
thing they read in the newspapers. 


They don’t realize that propaganda 
is concealed in many of the things 
that are written in the papers, spoken 
over the radio, and shown on the 
movie screen. 

During times of war, propaganda 
is thickest. Each country at war has 
its own propaganda bureau (persons 
whose job it is to spread propa- 
ganda). 

During the World War, from the 
start of it in 1914 until we got into 
it in 1917, our country was flooded 
with propaganda of the Allied side 
(England, France, Belgium, Russia, 
Italy). 





International 


News photographs are sometimes more propaganda than news. 
The above photograph hes been published in thousands of 
newspapers. It was taken by an American news photographer 
in Shanghai, soon after the Japanese bombed the city. Every- 
body is touched by the sight of a child. And, if the child is in 
distress, we are touched all the more deeply. All news photog- 
raphers are aware of this, and get all the pictures they can of 
this kind. Consider this: for the above picture, the photogra- 
pher could have placed the unharmed baby among the ruins, 
soiled and torn the baby's dress, provoked the baby to cry, 
"shot" the picture, and then returned the baby to its mother. 


Germany (the main nation of the 
other side) could not tell her side of 
the story in the United States, be- 
cause the Allies had cut the only 
cable between Germany and the 
United States. Most of the reports of 
the war came to us over the English 
and French cables. All this “news” 
had to pass through the Allied cen- 
sor, so that what finally reached us 
in our newspapers was not “the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth.” 

After the United States entered 
the war, our own propaganda de- 
partment was so successful in mak- 
ing us hate Germans, that we even 
changed the name of sauerkraut to 
“Liberty cabbage.” We forced sym- 
phony orchestras and opera compa- 
nies to stop playing and singing the 
great music of Beethoven, Wagner, 


Brahms and other German masters. ' 


These, and a hundred other tricks 

of propaganda, were used to keep 

the people of America keyed up to 
the war spirit. 


They All Do It 


Every nation at war does 
the same thing. Right now 
Japan is trying to make light 
of her war in China by not 
even calling it a war. Japa- 
nese cail it “this unpleas- 
antness in China.” The propa- 
ganda ministry of Japan does 
this in an effort to fool the 
people of other nations. Japan 
also says that she is tryng 
to bring peace to China, and 
to drive out communism. 

Communism is the favorite 
target of political propagand- 
ists everywhere, except in 
Russia. Russian propagandists 
use capitalism as their favor- 
ite target. 

In the United States, the 
most widely used propaganda 
trick is to call names. The 
names you hear oftenest now 
are “communist” and “red” 
(they mean the same thing), 
“fascist,” “tory,” “socialist,” 
“economic royalist,” “alien,” 
“agitator,” “rabble-rouser.” 

Last year, in the presiden- 
tial election, President Roose- 
velt was called a red and a 
communist by many of his 
enemies. 

Even the President’s one- 
time friend, Al Smith, joined 
in this propaganda trick of 
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name-calling. It is a favorite trick of 


politicians. But Al Smith might 
have remembered how he himself 
was the victim of a vicious attack 
of propagarida in 1928, when he 
was the Democratic candidate for 
President. Because Al Smith was 
a Catholic, his opponents called 
him “a tool of the Pope.” By this they 
meant that the Pope in Rome would 
run our country by influencing Al 
Smith. This trick of propaganda is 
also called a “whispering campaign,” 
and it is about the lowest thing any 
one can use. 

Perhaps you are now wondering 
how you can tell what to believe and 
what not to believe. How can you 
tell whether something is propagan- 
da or is honest, straight fact? 

Propaganda can be recognized by 
the tricks it uses. We have already 
explained the “name - calling” trick. 
In a moment we will mention 
some other propaganda tricks. 


advertisement shows a picture of 
Robert Taylor, with these words: 
“*My 8 pictures this year,’ says Rob- 
ert Taylor, ‘run about 10 hours on 
the screen, but that meant over 2,000 
hours of work for me... . During all 
this acting I found Luckies gentle on 
my throat.’” This testimonial trick 
fools millions of people, but it should 
not fool you. 

3. The plain folks trick. This trick, 
common during election campaigns, 
tries to make you believe that the 
candidate is a “plain, 100% Ameri- 
can, just like you and me.” To dem- 
onstrate it, he kisses babies and says 
“how cute” they are; he gets chum- 
my with the factory workers, and 
may even eat lunch with them to 
prove that he is “just plain folks.” 

4. The band-wagon trick. This 
trick is used to make you think that 
everybody is doing it, therefore you 
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World-Telegram 





lieve everything he says. He knows 
that you love and respect the flag. He 
hopes that you will transfer this love 
and respect over to him (standing 
right beside the flag, or maybe hold- 
ing it). Propagandists will also use 
words that you like in order to win 
your support. Words and phrases 
they often use for this purpose are: 
truth, honesty, fair-minded, honor, 
democracy, the American way, 100% 
American, social justice, freedom, 
loyalty, progress. These words mean 
good things. In the hands of a propa- 
gandist, they are used to get you to 
accept his ideas without looking very 
far into them. 


Now that you know how to detect 
some of the tricks of propaganda, 
you can try out your new power 
whenever you see, read or hear 
something on one of the problems 
facing our country and the world to- 
day. 





But, first, let us list some of 
the subjects (also called ‘“‘con- 
troversial questions”) on which 
a great deal of propaganda is 
used today. Propaganda is used 
by both sides—by those in fa- 
vor of a thing, and by those op- 


Propaganda Bombarding os 
America Right and Left 
Over the World Radio 
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Keep this in mind: after you 
: have detected propaganda, you 
must then decide whether you 
think it is good propaganda or 
bad propaganda. So much 
propaganda is bad, that we 





posed to it. 


Here's the List 


Here is the list of some of the 
big controversial questions: 
war and peace; labor leaders, 
labor unions, and their prob- 
lems; factory owners, business- 
men and their problems; farm- 
ers and their problems; relief 
for the needy and government 
work for the unemployed; 
taxes: school curriculum (the 
subjects that are taught in 
school); race equality; fascism, 
communism and other forms of 
government. 

There are many others, but 


Short Waves Carry 
Pleas of Fascists 
And Communists 





By WINSTON MURRILL, 
World-Telegram Stajfj Writer. 

At dawn came a voice from the 
other side of tne world. It was high, 
metallic—punctuated by static. 

“Chinese militarism . . , backed 
\by Communist imperialism . . 4 
struck at Japan ... Japan, for 
self-preservation, struck back . « 
That is the naked truth.” 

Prom ‘a dezen nations such self- 
seeking and biased statements reach 
the United States daily over short- 
wave radio. The statements are 
preparéd and delivered for the ears 
of listeners here and in Great 
Britain, They are official and semi- 
official appeals of warring factions 
and dictatorships, anxious to gain 
support abroad: 

For twenty-four hours a day the 
short waves are clogged by a chat- 
‘ering tangle of so-called news dis- 

“hes, usually colored and twisted 














Tokyo Arrests 370 
In Anti-Red Raids 
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make the mistake of thinking 
that all propaganda is bad. 


Two Sides to a Question 
To make this clear, let us 
look at one of the problems 
puzzling President Roosevelt 
and the New Deal. The New 


teasers and_ politicians. Deal is spreading the propa- 
ting the sees Blin - Gur. ganda that the government 


Rebels Hope 


To Save Town 





these are the main ones. When- 
ever you read about them, or 
hear about them, or see some- 
thing about them in the movie 
newsreels or in a regular fea- 
ture film, keep on the alert for 
the following propaganda 
tricks 

1. Name - calling. We have 
mentioned the ‘“bad’’ names. Propa- 
gandists also use “good” names to 
win favor for the person they are 
boosting. For instance, they will call 
him “the saviour of his country”; or 
“the George Washington (or Abra- 
ham Lincoln) of our day.” 

2. The testimonial trick. This is 
used to coax you to buy something, 
or to like something or somebody, 
because some famous person had 
endorsed it. You see this trick in ad- 
vertising, and hear it over the radio. 
For instance, a cigarette company 
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governments, 


the politics and. theories of 
per sometimes just ‘n| 5¥, the United Press. 
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trying to 


should do it. Parades, mass meetings, 
music, uniforms, pennants, banners 
and signs—all used to get you to 
join up and follow the crowd. The 
Nazis in Germany are the best in the 
world at using this trick. 

5. The transfer trick. This trick is 
not so easy to detect as some of the 
others. The object of the trick is to 
get you to think and act a certain 
way by using a symbol, sign or slo- 
gan which you respect. For instance, 
by displaying an American flag, a 
propagandist hopes that you will be- 


ml nee ee da sides of a controversial ques- 


Clipping from newspaper, reporting on propa-. 
ganda broadcast over the radio by foreign 
influence Americans. 


should build better houses for 
the one-third of our popula- 
tion who are “ill-housed, ill- 
clad, ill-nourished”’—the Pres- 
ident’s own words. 
: The President’s opponents 
A, don’t want the government to 
take over this work. They be- 
lieve that it can and will be 
done by private companies. 
Here we have two propagan- 








tion: the New Deal propagan- 
da for it, and the anti-New Deal 
propaganda against it. 

You have to decide for your- 
self which propaganda you fa- 
vor. The more you know about 
the problem under discussion, 
the better power of decision you will 
be able to apply. 

If you go through life without tak- 
ing an interest in these big problems, 
you will become an easy victim for 
the propagandists. 





Junior Scholastic wishes to ackneowl- 
edge its use of the October and Novem- 
ber, 1937, issues of Propaganda Analy- 
sis, in the preparation of this article. 
Propaganda Analysis is issued monthly 
by the newly-formed Institute for Prop- 
aganda Analysis, 132 Morningside Drive, 
New York City. 
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GUNBOATS to BATTLESHIPS 
A Study of the Various Types of U. S. Warship 


HE recent sinking of the U. S. gun- =» ora: " 
boat Panay (see story on page 12) : f 
brings the U. S. Navy into the spot- [ 
light. What is a gunboat, and how does | hee ef 
it compare with other types of war- | | 
ships? (The story on page 12 explains 1 
why Uncle Sam has warships in China | 
all the time.) os 
On this page we have pictures of six | oe 
types of U. S. Navy surface warships. , ; 
The top picture (right) shows the | 
river gunboat Panay (pronounced Pun- | 
eye), which now rests on the bottom of ....... 
the Yangtze River (pronounced Yung- | 
tsee). River gunboats look more like | 
excursion steamers than warships. | 
These river gunboats are especially | 
designed to patrol the Yangtze River. Es 
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DESTROYER: These are called the tiny war dogs of a navy. LIGHT CRUISER: Next in size are these cruisers of less 
They have high speed and fairly long cruising radius. Their than 10,000 tons. They, too, have long cruising radius and 
chief weapon is the torpedo. The U. S. Navy has 65 destroyers. high speed, and torpedoes. Our Navy has 25 light cruisers. 
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HEAVY CRUISER: These 10,000 ton vessels came into use BATTLESHIP: The backbone of a fleet are its battleships. 

after the World War. They have long cruising radius, high They are large, heavily armored, with great offensive and 

speed, and carry 8-inch guns. The Navy has 15 heavy cruisers. defensive strength. There are 15 battleships in the U.S. Navy. 

se ™} AIRCRAFT CARRIER: Newest addi- 

| tions to the fleet are these floating air- 

ports. Our Navy has five. The one pic- 

tured here is the newest type — the 
U.S.S. Ranger. 
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Propaganda for the U. S. Navy is far 
from Junior Scholastic’s aim in pre- 
senting these facts about U. S. war- 
ships. Junior Scholastic has no interest 
in spreading propaganda about any- 
thing except education. The U. S. Navy 
is one of the many departments of our 
government about which good citizens 
should be well informed. 
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Paul Bunyan is an imaginary hero 
invented by the “loggers” (lumber- 
jacks) of Canada and Northwestern 
United States. Just for the fun of it, 
the loggers liked to make up stories 
about this “super-logger,” Paul Bun- 
yan, and his “super-strong” pet— 
Babe the Blue Ox. These tales told by 
the loggers are called “tall stories” be- 
cause all the characters and events in 
them are greatly exaggerated. Al- 
though there are other fabulous he- 
roes of frontier days (such as Johnnie 
Appleseed), Pauw! Bunyan is known as 
“the grandpappy of them all.” He was 
far and away the most remarkable 
man the world has ever seen, and the 
deeds he accomplished were so ex- 
traordinary that the loggers will never 
be finished boasting about them. 

In the following story of Paul Bun- 
yan’s childhood you will notice at once 
that the grammar is not good. This is 
because the author, Esther Shephard, 
has tried to write her Paul Bunyan 
stories just as the loggers told them to 
her. 

We use the story here by permission 
of Harcourt, Brace and Company, pub- 
lishers, New York. It is from their 
book, “Paul Bunyan,” by Esther Shep- 
hard. $2. 


yan was born down in Maine. 

And he must of been a pretty 
husky baby too, just like you’d ex- 
pect him to be, from knowin’ him 
afterwards. 

When he was only three weeks old 
he rolled around so much in his sleep 
that he knocked down four square 
miles of standin’ timber and the gov- 
ernment got after his folks and told 
‘em they'd have to move him away. 

So then they got some timbers to- 
gether and made a floatin’ cradle for 
Paul and anchored it off Eastport, 
but every time Paul rocked in his 
cradle, if he rocked shoreward, it 
made such a swell it come near 
drownin’ out all the villages on the 
coast of Maine, and the waves was 
so high Nova Scotia come pretty near 
becomin’ an island instead of a pen- 
insula. 

And so that wouldn’t do, of course, 
and the government got after ‘em 
again and told ‘em they’d have to do 
somethin’ about it. They’d have to 
move him out of there and put him 
somewheres else, they was told, and 
so they figgured they'd better take 
him home again and keep him in the 
house for a spell 

But it happened Paul was asleep in 
his cradle when they went to get 
him, and they had to send for the 


i what they say is true Paul Bun- 
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PAUL'S CRADLE 





Meet That Famous Logger—Paul Bunyan 


British navy and it took seven hours 
of bombardin’ to wake him up. And 
then when Paul stepped out of his 
cradle it made such a swell it caused 
a seventy-five foot tide in the Bay of 
Fundy and severa) villages was 
swept away and seven of the invinci- 
ble English warships was sunk to the 
bottom of the sea. 

Well, Paul got out of his cradle 
then, and that saved Nova Scotia 
from becomin’ an island, but the 
tides in the Bay of Fundy is just as 
high as they ever was. 

And so I guess the old folks must 
of had their hands full with him all 
right. And I ought to say, the king 
of England sent over and confiscated 
the timbers in Paul’s cradle and 
built seven new warships to take 
the place of the ones he’d lost. 

When Paul was only seven months 
old he sawed off the legs from under 
his dad’s bed one night. 

The old man noticed when he 


i 


woke up in the mornin’ that his bed 
seemed considerable lower than it 
used to be, and so he got up and in- 
vestigated, and, sure enough, there 
was the legs all sawed off from un- 
der it and the pieces layin’ out on the 
floor. 

And then he remembered he’d felt 
somethin’ the night before, but he’d 
thought he must be dreamin’—the 
way you do dream that you’re fallin’ 
down sometimes when you first go 
off to sleep. 

And he looked around to see who 
could of done it and there was Paul 
layin’ there sound asleep with his 
dad’s cross-cut saw still held tight 
in his fist and smilin’ in his sleep as 
pretty as anythin’. 

And he called his wife and when 
she come in he says to her: 


“Did you feel anythin’ in the 
night?” he says. 

“No,” she says. “Is anythin’ 
wrong?” 
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This job takes a ees still day and lots of nerve. (One of the many amusing 


drawings from " 


umbercamp,” by Glen Rounds. Published by Holiday House.) 
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“Well, just look here,” he says. 
And he showed her the four-by- 
eights layin’ there on the floor and 
the saw in the kid’s hand. 

“I didn’t light the lamp when I 
went to get up this mornin’,” she 
says, “and I guess I didn’t notice it.” 

“Well, it’s Paul’s done it,” the old 
man says. “And I'll bet that boy of 
ourn is goin’ to be a great logger 
some day. If he lives to grow up he’s 
goin’ to do some great loggin’ by and 
by, you just see—a whole lot bigger 
than any of the men around here has 
ever done.” 

And they was right, all right. 
There ain’t never béen loggin’ before 
nor since like Paul Bunyan done. 

They used to tell how Paul went 
to school part of a day When he was 
a kid, back in Maine. His father and 
mother got him a slate—cleaved out 
of a mountain-side in Vermont—and 
a pencil imported from Germany 
than would be big enough for him, 
and then they sent him to school to 
learn to read, and write, and cipher. 
The schoolmaster was an old man 
whose mother lived to be over a hun- 
dred years old. 

Well, the first thing the teacher 
started Paul in on was to write the 
. figgurs, “1, 2, 3, 4,” on his slate, and 
Paul grabbed his slate pencil and 
went to work. 

He was tryin’ his best to make the 
curlycues just right, but the figgurs 
was so big that all the lines looked 
straight to the old man, who couldn’t 
only see but part of ’em at a time. 
And so he got mad at Paul, and I 
don’t know what he was goin’ to try 
to do to him, but anyway Paul picked 
him up and throwed him in the stove 
—it was one of them big ones they 
used to have in the middle of the 
room in them old-time schoolhouses. 


And then Paul started for the door. 
But he tripped on the stove and 
knocked it over, and the stove-door 
came open, and the old man got out, 
and took after Paul. 

Well, Paul kept a-goin’ up the 
road as hard as he could leg it with 
‘his breath comin’ out in puffs like the 
exhaust of an ocean liner and freezin’ 
all around him—for it was a cold 
November day. He'd left the old 
schoolmaster miles behind at the 
start, but he was goin’ so hard he 
couldn’t stop, and kept right on goin’ 
over hill and down dale, like they 
say in the song, till he got pretty 
near to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Then he stopped, and quit puffin’ 
so hard, but them frost breaths of his 
that froze trailin’ behind him that 
cold November day is still hangin’ 
round the Maine coast. Sometimes 
they get out to sea and then they’re 
called fog, and they hang around the 
big icebergs, and the big ships get 
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TWO POEMS 


By Walter de la Mare 


Snow 


No breath of wind, 
No gleam of sun— 
Still the white snow 
Whirls softly down— 
Twig and bough 

And blade and thorn 
All in an icy 

Quiet, forlorn. 
Whispering, rustling, 
Through the air, 

On sill and stone, 
Roof—every where, 

It heaps its powdery 
Crystal flakes, 

Of every tree 

A mountain makes; 
Till pale and faint 
At shut of day, 
Stoops from the West 
One wintry ray. 
And, feathered in fire, 
Where ghosts the moon, 
A robin shrills 

His lonely tune. 


Crumbs 
‘You hungry birds, I bring my crumbs, 
For now the cold of winter comes. 
The North Wind blows down frozen 
rain; 
The fields are white with snow again; 
The worm’s in house; the bare-twigged 
trees 
Are thick with frost instead of bees; 
From running brooks all no‘se is gone; 
And every pool lies still as stone.’ 





These poems reprinted by permis- 
sion of Henry Holt and Company, pub- 
lishers, New York. 








lost in ’em and get on the rocks and 
ice, like the Titanic done. 

Of course Paul was big for his age, 
but he wasn’t clumsy like some big 
boys. He was so quick he could catch 
a squirrel on the franfe of a barn, or 
he could stand in the middle of the 
floor and jump and plant both feet 
flat on the ceilin’, and some of the 
old Maine loggers tell how he could 
blow out the bunkhouse light and 
get in his bunk before it was dark. 

And at loggin’ he was A-1 right 
from the start, I guess, for they say 
he cut his teeth on a peavey and 
drove logs down the Kennebec in his 
first pair of pants. He went to work 
for his uncle up in Ontario when he 
was still just a kid, and because he 
was so much quicker and bigger and 
stronger than any of the men even 
then, they used to give him several 
jobs that nobody else in camp could 
do. One job he had was day-breaker. 
The cook used to send him up in the 
Blue Mountains with an ax to break 





day and Paul was so quick he could 
always get his job done and get back 
to camp and call the men to break- 
fast long before the daylight got 
there. And another job he had was 
blowin’ the dinnerhorn for the cook. 
When Paul’d blow, the noise was al- 
ways so loud the men could ride in 
out of the woods on the echo. 


I ain’t never surprised to hear any- 
thin’ like that about Paul when he 
was a kid from them that knowed 
him then, for I know he must of been 
a great kid to grow to be the kind of 
logger he was. And he was a great 
logger, that’s sure—and I guess there 
ain’t nobody pretends there ever was 
anybody like him. 

I remember in the old time when 
we used to be gettin’ out squared 
timbers for the British trade how 
Paul used to go out a half mile in the 
woods and begin squarin’ the trees 
up. 

Four cuts was all Paul ever made 
to a tree—one on each side and it 
was done. And he’d work a half hour 
or so, and then when he'd get ’em all 
standin’ like that clean and white, 
he’d get his ax on the wove grass 
handle and swing it around and cut 
"em all down, a third of an acre at a 
time, and hitch the Blue Ox to ’em 
and snake ’em down to the river, and 
they’d float away, a raft fourteen 
miles long of clean, white timbers. 
Course squared timbers always floats 
on their edge, and that made it a 
plaguy hard job to stick on ’em when 
we had to drive ’em down the river, 
the way we used to, down the Ottawa 
in the old time. The British buyers 
was mighty partikkelar and didn’t 
want ’em marked up with shoe calks 
nor nothin’, but Paul knowed what 
to do about that all right. What he 
done was, he just had the calks took 
out of the men’s shoes and put in the 
timbers instead, and got wooden 
shoes for the men to wear on the 
drive, and that way they never got 
"em cut up so bad. 


I logged for Paul for a good many 
years, and it was fine loggin’ too 
them old times. Not like it is now. 
When the trees used to be standin’ 
tall and thick so that the only way 
you could look was straight up, and 
all you could see was a little patch 
of blue right above you, and all you 
could smell was the smell of the firs 
and balsam and pine around you, and 
all you could hear was the squirrels 
and chickadees, and the scrape of 
the lumberjacks’ saws and the bite 
of their axes. That was fine loggin’. 
Not like the measly little stump 
tracts we got here now to log, with 
small scraggly trees and lonesome- 
lookin’ burnt trunks standin’ around. 
You can’t log in that there kind of 
country. 
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TRACKING DOWN THE 


Some Superstitions 


HEN a black cat crosses 
your path do you expect to 
have bad luck the rest of the 


day? Do you walk around all the 
ladders you meet? And do you knock 
on wood when you boast? 

These, and a hundred others, are 
among the superstitions many peo- 
ple still believe in to some extent. 
Not many people today believe in 
them fully. But a great many believe 
in them partially. And, of course, 
others have no real belief in them, 
and give superstitions the go-by they 
deserve 

Why do so many people observe 
certain superstitions? In this day and 
age, though most people have out- 
grown the ignorance of which super- 
stition is born, we still find many who 
are part-way superstitious. They are 
just a little bit afraid to defy the old 
customs. 

A man who boasts “I haven’t been 
sick a day in my life,” and then im- 
mediately knocks on wood, is per- 
haps a little bit afraid that, if he 
doesn’t knock on some wood, he will 
suddenly take sick 

His common sense may tell him 
otherwise, but his fear prompts him 
to look around for the wood. There 
still lurks in him that fear which has 
bothered men for centuries. 

Of course, people do have misfor- 
tune (bad luck). But misfortune 
comes to everybody at times, and 
you cannot keep it away by acts of 
superstition. 

And, on the other hand, observing 
a superstition is never the cause of 
bringing good luck. 


How Superstitions Change 


Where did all the superstitions 
come from? Most of them are cen- 
turies old, and got their start in an- 
cient times when fear and ignorance 
ruled people much more than they do 
today. As they were handed down by 
word of mouth and imitation from 
year to year, they were added to and 
often changed in meaning. If you 
have ever played the whispering 
game, you can understand how this 
might be 

In playing ithe whispering game, 
one person whispers a sentence (any 
sentence at all) to his neighbor, who 
whispers it to the next person in line, 
who whispers it to the next person 
and so on until the last person has 
heard it. This last person then speaks 
out loud the sentence he heard. The 
sentence he speaks is changed con- 
siderably from the sentence that 
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started out at the head of the line. 

Think how our superstitions must 
have changed in all the hundreds of 
years since they began! Different 
countries all over the world for cen- 
turies have contributed to the 
changes. Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Greeks, Saxons, and many other 
peoples have made changes as the 
superstitions we practice today were 
passed along. 

The way some beliefs may have 
started, and ithe changes made in 
them, are very interesting and often 
amusing. In the following list you 
will find explanations of some super- 
stitions still commonly observed to- 
day: 


Lucky horseshoe 


The horse was sacred to the Scandi- 
navian god Wotan, lord of war, wind, 
poetry, and god of the slain. When the 
storms howled over the mountains it 
was said that Wotan, in his long black 
cape and broad hat, was thundering by 
on his black horse, followed by the 
ghosts of the dead. Wotan had many 
beautiful daughters called the Valky- 
rie, or “Choosers of the Slain.” After 
a battle, the Valkyrie, mounted on 
white horses, rode to the battlefield 
where the dead were lying. The bodies 
of slain heroes were chosen and carried 
back in splendor to Valhalla, the home 
of the gods. Since the horse was sacred 
to Wotan and his daughters, anything 
connected with the horse was sacred 
too. People thought it extremely lucky 
to find a horseshoe, which they hung 
in a prominent place to bring them 
good health and courage. 
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BLACK CAT 
and How They Grew 


Unlucky thirteen 


Thirteen is usually considered un- 
lucky because there were thirteen at 
the Last Supper, when Christ told his 
twelve disciples that one among them 
would betray Him. 

Many English and Scottish people, 
however, connect thirteen with the fee 
of 13% pence formerly paid to the 
hangman at Tyburn, England, for each 
execution. The .extra half penny was 
considered the price of the rope used in 
the hanging 


Bad luck for a black cat 
To cross your path 


The cat was sacred to snake-haired 
Hecate, Greek goddess of death. Later, 
in Christian times, Hecate’s black cat 
was not only connected with death, but 
also with witches and demons. On the 
Witches’ Sabbath, these evil ones were 
thought to meet the devil himself in 
some far-off cave or on a lonely moun- 
tain top. Here, on the stroke of mid- 
night, they all gathered around a blaz- 
ing fire, while the devil taught them 
the secrets of evil and death. After- 
ward, mounting their black cat steeds 
or broomsticks, the witches flew back 
to make use of what they had learned. 
On earth, the demons often changed 
themselves into cats, in which form 
they tormented innocent people. Con- 
sequently, cats came to be feared both 
as omens of death (especially if they 
were black, the color associated with 
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death), and as the witches themselves, 
bringing misfortune to all who met 
them. 


Lucky to pick up a pin 


Almost everyone knows the verse 
(It’s not very good grammar, as you 
will notice.) — 


See a pin, pick it up, 

All day you’ll have good luck. 
See a pin, let it lay, 

Bad luck you'll have all day. 


JUNIOR SCHOJ.ASTIO 




















How old the verse is no one seems 
to know, but the custom that gave 
rise to it has reached a ripe old age. 
Even the ancient Romans believed in 
picking up pins for luck. Pliny, a fa- 
mous Roman writer, said that it was 
good luck to pick up a rusty nail, a 
crooked pin, or a horseshoe. All these 
things, you see, were iron or some 
other metal, and hard metal was con- 
sidered lucky because it was sup- 
posed to be powerful enough to drive 
away evil spirits. In England, too, 
people used to believe that metal 
was lucky. Sometimes they would 
place a small piece of iron in a baby’s 
clothes so the child would not be car- 
ried away by fairies. 


Throwing spilled salt over left shoulder 


Some writers think it became bad 
luck to spill salt when the people in 
Europe first had to pay salt taxes. The 
taxes made the salt so expensive that 
it was unlucky to spill any of it. To 
lessen the evil of wasting the salt, the 
spiller quickly threw a pinch over his 
left shoulder, the side from which all 
bad things were thought to come. 
(The right side, contrary to the left, 
was considered lucky.) Mahy years 





Jupiter Ils With Him 


ago, people who spilled salt really 
believed they would lose a friend, 
have a family quarrel, or even re- 
ceive some bodily injury because of 
it. Now we sometimes say spilling 
salt means a quarrel, but usually it’s 
just “bad luck.” 


Lucky to sneeze 


A long time ago people knew noth- 
ing of the way our bodies are made. 
These people believed that the air we 
breathe in and out of our lungs was 
the only difference between life and 
death. When a person sneezed, it was 
supposed to be a sign of strength, be- 
cause that person had so much 
breath, or life, that he could afford 
to waste it. Romans always said toa 
person sneezing, “Jupiter be with 
you.” This is almost the same as our 
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saying, “God bless you,” because the 
most important Roman god was 
Jupiter. 


Unlucky to walk under a ladder 


Some time ago in Holland, prison- 
ers sentenced to be hung had to climb 
a ladder placed against the scaffold. 
About half-way up, the noose was 
put around the prisoner’s neck and 
he dropped from the ladder to his 
death. This gruesome custom natur- 
ally made Dutch people superstitious 
about walking under ladders. They 
believe it is a sign of death in the 
family. 

Other people believe if a single 
man walks under a ladder he will 
never marry, but if the man is mar- 
ried he will die within a year. 

Superstition aside, there is a good 
practical reason for not walking un- 
der ladders, if somebody is working 
on top of the ladder. If anything hap- 
pens to you then, it will be due to 
carelessness on your part, and not to 
your failure to observe superstition. 


Knocking on wood after boasting 


Some people explain knocking on 
wood by a verse in the Bible, which 
reads: “God forbid that I should glory 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” This Biblical verse may have 
led to the belief that a person can be 
forgiven for boasting if he immediate- 
ly thinks of the wooden cross on which 
Christ was crucified. It seems likely, 
however, that knocking on wood is 
older than Christianity and may have 
been a form of tree worship. A tree 
worshipper might have knocked on 
wood to ask that the tree god grant the 
fulfillment of his boast. Or knocking on 
wood might have been an attempt to 














frighten off the evil spirits by noise. 
In China, for instance, the tinkling 
sounds of small glass charms hung 
near the doorway were supposed to 
keep demons away. So knocking on 
wood might be explained in the same 
way. 


Seven years’ bad luck to break a mirror 


Some fortune tellers say they can 
see a person’s future life in a crystal, 
which is really nothing but a large ball 
of glass. Long ago, however, fortune 
tellers used mirrors to “read” or fore- 
tell the future. The person having his 
fortune told looked into the mirror and 
the fortune teller studied his reflec- 
tion. If the reflection was clear, the 
fortune was a good one. But if the mir- 
ror was improperly made or cracked 
and the reflection was dim, the fortune 
was very bad indeed. Can’t you imag- 
ine, then, what a bad omen it was if the 
mirror broke while the fortune-telling 


* was going on? Such a break was a sign 


of bad luck—death, sickness, financial 
misfortune or just—as we say today— 
“seven years’ bad luck.” 


Unlucky to start anything on Friday 


Friday is named for the Scandina- 
vian goddess Freya, queen of the earth 
and the moon. On Freya’s day, or Fri- 
day, her worshippers thought it disre- 
spectful not to spend the day in devo- 
tion to her. So it became unlucky to 
start on a journey or commence new 
work on Friday. Christians, however, 
came to believe Friday bad luck be- 
cause Christ was crucified on that day. 
The combination “Friday the 13th” is 
feared by superstitious people because 
it combines the two bad luck super- 
stitions of Friday and 13. 


Moon over the right shoulder 


Long ago people used to worship the 
moon, especially the new or full moon. 
The Egyptians called the moon goddess 
Isis. In Rome she was named Luna, 
while the Scandinavians called her 
Freya, and the Germans, Holda. The 
German goddess was a lovely pale lady 
always smiling sadly. Wherever she 
moved she was followed by the souls 
of girls and children, who had become 
stars. Holda lived in a far-away crystal 
mountain and it was she who scattered 
on earth the winter snows, revived the 
world in the spring, and caused the 
fruits to ripen in the fall. When Holda, 
the moon, was new or at the full, the 
moon worshippers expected her to be 
especially kind to them. These times 
were considered best for planting 
crops, marrying, and setting out for 
battle. Since the right side was thought 
to be lucky anyway (see Salt), the 
person who, looking over his right 
shoulder and seeing the moon goddess 
when she was most favorable to man, 
was supposed to have gained luck for 
the following month. 





Now that you have read some of the 
ways superstitions started you will 
never again want to take them serious- 
ly. But if you still continue to observe 
superstitions, do so for the fun of it, 
knowing all the time that it is foolish- 
ness. 
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The Overland rushes up to a relay station, stops long enough to change horses, and is off again, pounding the plains. 


OVERLAND EXPRESS 


“Wells Fargo “is New 


Dangerous Journeys 


little steam engines were puffing 

along the Atlantic coast, Califor- 
nia was far away. It took many 
months to get there overland—if you 
got there, at all. 

Between the Atlantic states and 
the west coast were miles of desert 
wasteland, mountain barriers, and 
scores of warlike Indian tribes, de- 
termined to stop the advance of the 
paleface. 

To overcome these obstacles re- 
quired men of courage, determina- 
tion and physical strength. Though 
they knew it not, they were builders 
of our country. They linked East to 
West, and encouraged the settlement 
of the frontier. 


Our history books pay little atten- 
tion to a group of men who played an 
important part in forging this link. 
These were the men who organized 
and ran the early express companies. 
Their story is excitingly told in the 
new movie, Wells Fargo (Para- 
mount). 

Wells Fargo & Co. was one of the 
first express agencies. It grew from a 
small business to a great company 
which stretched its fingers from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The railroads reached few places 
in those days. They could not keep up 
with the westward spread of popu- 
lation. This gave the early express 
companies a chance to do business. 
They took packages and other things 
on the railroads as far as they went, 
and then delivered them the rest of 
the way on horseback, or in stage- 
coaches and express wagons. 


[ THE days when the first fussy 
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Movie Telling Story of 
of the Early Express 


Henry Wells and William George 
Fargo were two of these early ex- 
pressmen. They started carrying ex- 
press between Albany and Buffalo in 
New York State. Soon they joined 
hands with another expressman, 
John Butterfield. These three formed 
a company and called it the Ameri- 
can Express. 

In 1849 gold was discovered in 
California. This started thousands of 
fortune-hunters on a mad rush to the 
West. By boat, wagon, horseback, 
and on foot they went. Close on their 
heels were agents of the express com- 
panies. They opened offices in San 
Francisco. Why? To carry mail from 
the boats in Golden Gate harbor to 
the miners in the foothills. 

At that time mail was sent from 





When Mr. Pryor tells them of two jobs, 
Hank says “Waal,” Pawnee, “Umph." 


Eastern ports to San Francisco by 
boat, with a little train journey 47 
miles across the Isthmus of Panama. 
On the Pacific Ocean side of the 
Isthmus, another boat took the mail 
north to ’Frisco. The whole journey 
took nearly a month. 


Demand for Speed 

The post office at San Francisco did 
not deliver the mail. People who 
lived far from the town, and the 
prospectors at their diggings, had to 
come into town for it. This is where 
the express companies saw a chance 
tc do more business. An express mes- 
senger on horseback delivered the 
mail to the people at outlying points. 

The newcomers in California 


wanted faster mail service from the . 


East. This demand prompted the 
Government in Washington to make 
a deal with John Butterfield to start 
an overland express. The route was 
laid out and stations were built every 
20 miles along the way. At each sta- 
tion the coach would stop and change 
teams of horses. The Overland broke 
all records, making the trip in 24 
days. 

But people cried for more speed. 
So the Pony Express was started. It 
made the run in 10 days! The riders 
were brave youths. They had to fight 
Indians and robbers singlehanded. 
They had to ride hard all the way in 
order to make 75 to 100 miles a day. 
Sometimes they changed ponies six 
times a day. 

After only sixteen months the 
Pony Express stopped. Several of the 
riders had been captured and killed 
by Indians, others died in a winter 
of cold and blizzards. Besides, the last 
Pony riders passed men planting 
poles and stretching wires along the 
way. The telegraph! In 1861 it 
spanned the continent. The Pony had 
served its day as.messenger. 


JUNIOR SCHOUASTIC 

















STORY OF THE FILM 


When the local train arrives in 
Batavia, N. Y. (which was as far as 
the railroad went in 1844), a young 
expressman jumps from the baggage 
car. He is Ramsey McKay (Joel Mc- 
Crea). McKay dumps several barrels 
of oysters into a waiting express wagon 
and takes off in a cloud of dust. He 
completes the delivery to Buffalo in 
the record time of two days from New 
York City, counting the train time. 
Oysters are served for the first time 
on the half shell in Buffalo at Henry 
Wells’ dinner party. A banker-guest 
is so pleased that he gives Wells the 
money to extend the express route to 
St. Louis. 

McKay opens the St. Louis office of 
Wells, Fargo & Co. and hires two 
workers. They are Hank York (Bob 
Burns) and his quaint Indian com- 
panion, Pawnee. 

At about this time, McKay becomes 
engaged to a young lady (Frances 
Dee) he met on an express wagon. 
Perhaps you won’t like this romance, 
but, fortunately, it is not the love- 
interest you will remember in this film, 
but the gripping story of the westward 
route, the gold diggings and the grow- 
ing San Francisco. 


The Gold Rush 


At the beginning of the gold rush of 
°49, Wells sends McKay to California. 
In San Francisco he finds the postoffice 
swamped with mail, so he starts carry- 
ing mail to the miners in Hangtown. 
Hank and Pawnee soon arrive to help 
McKay. They open an express office in 
San Francisco where they handle the 
miners’ gold deposits as bank accounts. 

Several years later McKay sends for 
his fiancée, and they are married. Busi- 
ness is good, but Slade and Oliver (who 
own another express and banking com- 
pany), use their depositors’ money to 
buy worthless gold mine stock. They 
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Ramsey McKay (Joel McCrea) drives the Overland lickity-split over the hills, 
while Hank (Bob Burns) keeps eyes open, shot-gun ready, for Indians or bandits. 


fail, and cause a panic among all de- 
positors. It spreads to the depositors of 
Wells, Fargo & Co., who rush to the 
office and demand their money. McKay 
succeeds in paying off enough to stop 
the run on the bank. 

McKay, with Hank at his side, makes 
the first run of the Overland Express 
from Tipton, Missouri, to San Fran- 
cisco. There is a great celebration when 
they come clattering into San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Civil War causes trouble in 
McKay’s home. His wife is a Southern 
patriot, so she goes back home to St. 
Louis. McKay is under orders to carry 
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shipments of gold to Washington for 
the use of the Northern army. 

When he is attacked by a detach- 
ment of Confederate cavalry, he thinks 
his wife has told the Confederates the 
route he would travel. After fierce 
fighting, McKay and his guard succeed 
in subduing the Confederate detach- 
ment. 

The picture races over many years 
and crams important events in our 
country’s history into a short space of 
time. And it still leaves room for Bob 
Burns’ droll stories. Pawnee almost 
steals the fun with his one-word con- 
versation—“Umph.” 
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Map of the United States showing Pony Express, Overland Limited and other trails that linked East and West. 
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JAPAN APOLOGIZES TO UNCLE SAM 


On Sunday, December 12, Japanese 
bombs sank the United States Navy 
gunboat Panay in the Yangtze River 
in China. (See picture of the Panay 
on page 5.) The bombs, dropped from 
Japanese planes, also sank three 
Standard Oil Company tankers flying 
American flags, and shelled, but did 
not sink, the British gunboat Lady- 
bird. 

Why does our Navy have gunboats 
and other types of warships in China? 

They are there by arrangement with 
the Chinese government, to protect 
American interests in China. “Ameri- 
can interests” means the business that 
American companies carry on in 
China. Among these is the Standard 
Oil Company, whose three tankers 
were bombed and sunk soon after the 
Panay was sunk. 

Other countries do not allow the 
United States to have warships in their 
waters to protect American interests. 
Why China? 

As long ago as 1858, China and the 
United States signed an agreement 
(treaty), granting the United States 
the right to protect American citizens 
and trade in China. Great Britain, 
France and Italy have similar treaties 
with China. 


China Didn't Want To 


China started making these treaties 
not because she wanted to, but be- 
cause she was forced to by Great Brit- 
ain. In 1839-42 Great Britain waged 
war on China to make China trade 
with Great Britain. 

Ever ‘since that time, China has 
given in gradually to foreign powers. 
China has never been strong enough 
to drive them out. 

With so many foreigners doing busi- 
ness in China, and with the Chinese 
government not strong enough to 
do its own policing, these treaties al- 
low the foreign governments to do 
their own policing 

So, since 1858 we have had gunboats 
and bigger warships in China. At the 
present time, our Navy has about forty 
ships of the Asiatic Fleet in China. 
Eight of these are river gunboats. 
(Seven now that the Panay has been 
sunk.) 

At the time she was bombed, the 
Panay was anchored up the Yangtze 
River 27 miles from the city of Nan- 
king, which the Japanese were attack- 
ing. On board the Panay were 72 per- 
sons, including 55 officers and crew, a 
few refugees, American and other 
newspapermen.and two American 
newsreel cameramen. The camera- 
men, not wanting to be stranded in 
Nanking as the city was being taken 
by Japanese troops, hailed the Panay 
as she was heading upriver. Com- 
mander Hughes of the Panay ordered 
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a boat out to pick up the cameramen. 

By just such a chance, camer&imen 
happened to be on board the Panay 
when suddenly three big Japanese 
planes came into view, started drop- 
ping bombs on the Panay. And then 
six smaller planes came, flew low over 
the Panay, and dropped twenty bombs 
and let loose machine-gun fire. 


Films Here Now 


The films taken by these camera- 
men were expected in the United 
States as this issue of Junior Scholas- 
tic went to press. They are to be 
rushed by airplane to the Department 
of State in Washington. They will 
probably be shown in your theater 
within the next week or so. 

After the Japanese planes finished 
their bombing of the Panay, they at- 
tacked the nearby Standard Oil tank- 
ers, and sank them. 

Four were killed, and more than 
thirty-five wounded, including Com- 
mander Hughes, who had his hip bro- 
ken. The survivors went ashore in 
small boats. Those who were unhurt 
or only slightly hurt carried their bad- 
ly wounded friends to the nearby 
town of Hohsien. Here British ships 
came to the rescue, picked up the sur- 
vivors, and carried them to Shanghai. 

When word of the attack reached 
Washington, President Roosevelt pre- 
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pared a memorandum for Secretary of 
State Hull to give to the Japanese Am- 
bassador, Hirosi Saito. In the mem- 
orandum, the President asked Japan 
for a full apology, full compensation 
(payment in money) for losses, and a 
guarantee against any more attacks in 
the future. In the memorandum there 
was also a request that the Emperor 
of Japan be told that the President 
of the United States was “deeply 
shocked” by.the incident. 

This memorandum from the Presi- 
dent to the Japanese Ambassador was 
followed by a formal note of protest 
from the United States Department of 
State to the Japanese Foreign Office in 
Tokyo. 

Japan’s Foreign Office quickly sent 
apologies. They said it was all a hor- 
rible mistake. They announced that, 
as punishment, the commander of the 
Japanese air forces in China had been 
removed from his post. The Japanese 
Navy promised the United States to 
fire a formal salute in honor of the 
Americans killed. In Japan a fund was 
started for the Panay victims. In the 
streets of Japanese cities, Japanese 
people stopped anybody who looked 
like an American, bowed and made 
their apologies. 

Everything seemed to be settled. 
But it wasn’t. The survivors of the 
Panay arrived in Shanghai and told 
their stories. They said that the sink- 
ing of the Panay was not an accident, 
that the ship was machine-gunned at 
close range by Japanese motorboats 
before it sank. On the basis of their 
reports, another protest was sent to 
Japan. 

Then an American Naval Board of 
Inquiry in Shanghai made a complete 
investigation of what happened, and 
sent a report to Washington. Com- 
mander Hughes also sent his report of 


Wide World 


As soon as Japanese Ambassador Saito in Washington heard of the Panay sinking, 
he called on U. S. Secretary of State Hull, saying: "I have come to bring deep re- 





grets." Here is Saito, surrounded by cameramen, waiting to see Secretary Hull. 
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what happened. Both of these reports 
agreed with the stories of the sur- 
vivors, who said that the attack was 
made on purpose, and not by accident. 
They said that the ship was plainly 
marked, and that the weather was 
clear on the day of the bombing. 

It was also pointed out that the 
Japanese army officials had been no- 
tified by Commander Hughes of the 
whereabouts of the Panay. Also, sev- 
eral hours before the bombing, a Japa- 
nese officer and several soldiers had 
boarded the Panay and had talked to 
Commander Hughes. 

Meanwhile, in Tokyo, the Japanese 
Government prepared an answer to 
America’s protest. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment made a long study of reports 
from the Japanese Army, and finally 
said that the attack was “entirely un- 
intentional” (accidental). The Gov- 
ernment said that those responsible for 
the mistake had been punished, and 
that a sincere apology and offer of 
payment for losses had already been 
made to the United States. The Japa- 
nese Government added that it had 
given new strict orders to its Army 
and Navy officers not to shoot at 
Americans or other foreigners in 
China. 


President Accepts Apology 


In Washington Secretary of State 
Hull and other government officials 
studied the reports of the Naval Board 
of Inquiry and Commander Hughes, 
and the reply of Japan. Despite the 
difference between the Japanese ver- 
sion of the attack and the one given 
by Commander Hughes, President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull accepted 
the Japanese reply. They did so in 
the “earnest hope” that Japan would 
keep her promise of guaranteeing 
safety to Americans. 


Emperor Held Sacred 


As the war continues, there will be 
constant danger of similar “accidents.” 
It seems that the Japanese Govern- 
ment cannot compel its own military 
leaders to do as the Japanese Govern- 
ment orders. In Japan the Army holds 
power. Japanese Army chiefs are so 
powerful that only the Emperor can 
make them do something they don’t 
want to do. The Emperor is the most 
powerful person in Japan. He is re- 
garded as a sacred person. His name 
in Japanese is “Dai Nippon Teikoku 
Tenno,” which means “Imperial Son 
of Heaven of Great Japan.” He is sup- 
posed to be a descendant of the Sun 
Goddess, and can do no wrong. Be- 
cause the Emperor is so powerful, 
President Roosevelt asked that his first 
memorandum of protest be brought 
to the attention of the Emperor him- 
self. 

Will the Emperor support the Japa- 
nese Government in compelling the 
Army to guarantee safety to Ameri- 
cans and Europeans in China? Amer- 
ica hopes that he will, for America 
wants no war—with Japan or anyone 
else. So far, the Emperor has given his 
full support to the program of Japa- 
nese militarism in China. 
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A Wonderful Christmas 
Gift for Radio Audience 


On Christmas night, the National 
Broadcasting Company had a wonder- 
ful gift for the radio audience, 
especially for the millions of listeners 
who love the best music ever written. 

What is this wonderful gift? 

Rather, we should say who is it? 

The gift is the world-famous or- 
chestra conductor, Arturo (Are-ture- 
oh) Toscanini (Toss-ka-nee-nee), an 
Italian by birth, a citizen of the world 
because of his extraordinary musical 
talents. Though he is 70 years old, Tos- 
canini has lost none of the brilliance of 
his younger days. He still conducts 
without the score (the book of music) 
in front of him. 

Toscanini is hailed throughout the 
world as the greatest living conductor 








New Tunnel Opened 
Under Hudson River 


A new tunnel under the Hudson 
River between New York City and 
New Jersey was opened to traffic on 
December 22. A ceremony, attended 
by the Governor of New York and the 
Governor of New Jersey, marked the 
official opening. A parade of busses, 
carrying 1,500 invited guests, made 
the first trip through the 1!2-mile sub- 
marine tunnel. 

As the picture on this page shows, 
the new tunnel is well lighted by in- 
direct lighting, reflecting against a 
ceiling made of glass tiles. The division 
line for traffic is marked by white 
slabs of tile. 

The name of the new tunnel is the 
Lincoln Tunnel. At present, only one 
tube of the tunnel is open. The other 
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Interior of the new tunnel under the Hudson River. Note that the automobile 
in the picture is in two states! Also note modern indirect method of lighting. 


of symphonic and operatic music. He 
has the ability to lift an orchestra to 
the mountain tops of each player’s 
talent, creating music of rare quality. 


National Broadcasting Company, on 
Christmas night, presented Toscanini 
in the first of a series of radio concerts 
he will conduct on Saturday nights. 
The broadcasts are held in the largest 
of the NBC studios in Radio City, New 
York. This studio, which holds an audi- 
ence of 1,400 people, was packed to 
capacity for whe broadcast. NBC had 
more than 23,000 requests for the 
1,400 tickets. 


If you are interested in hearing the 
greatest music played by a first class 
orchestra of 100 musicians, under the 
direction of the world’s No. 1 conduc- 
tor, then tune in on either Red or Blue 
network of your NBC station any Sat- 
urday night until the end of February, 
at 10 o’clock Eastern Standard Time. 


VOTE ON WAR? 


Should the people of the United 
States have the right to vote on 
whether we go to a foreign country 
to fight a war? Congress will soon dis- 
cuss this question. Both sides of it will 
be explained in Junior Scholastic next 
week. 


tube will be finished in about three 
years. When both tubes are ready, 
traffic will go one way through each 
tube. At present, traffic is going both 
ways through the one tube. The road- 
way in each tube is 21 feet wide, suf- 
ficient for two lanes of traffic with a 
good margin for safety. 

The Lincoln Tunnel connects the 
center of New York City with Wee- 
hawken, New Jersey. Nearby are 
many manufacturing towns and sub- 
urbs lining the western bank of the 
river. 

This is the second tunnel for auto- 
mobiles between New York and New 
Jersey. The first, the Holland Tunnel, 
was opened ten years ago. The new 
tunnel will probably carry about 
6,000,000 automobiles a year. 

Construction of tunnels under big 
rivers is a great engineering feat. Men 
have to work under extreme difficulty. 
The actual digging is done in chambers 
into which terrific air pressure is 
forced, so that the river will not “fall 
in” on the workers. The men who 
work in these air-pressure chambers 
are called “sandhogs.” If they stay in 
the chambers too long they get a dis- 
ease known as “the bends.” Therefore, 
they must work in short shifts. 
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ASKETBALL season is here, and readers of Junior Scholastic 
will see on this page, every other issue, a series of movie strips 
of star college players, demonstrating the important fundamen- 
tals of the game. This week we have PASSES. Week after next 
SHOTS will be shown. Then will come dribbling, pivoting, guard- 


HOOK PASS: This type of pass is effective against a 
rushing guard when the passer is drawing away from the 


receiver. The passer turns away from the guard, takes a step 
and jumps into the air, carrying the ball back to the side away 


CROSS-SHOULDER PASS: This player has failed in 


an attempt to dribble through to the basket and is trapped by 
his guard close to the corner. He stops, pivots on his right foot, 
steps far out with his left leg, and by using a cross-shoulder 





CHEST PUSH PASS: This pass is valuable as a fast 


pass or as a slow floater to a teammate moving towards the 
passer. The pass is made by carrying the ball back to the chest 
with the fingers up and the thumbs back of the ball. The elbows 
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BASKETBALL COACHING TIPS 












ing and other maneuvers. Save all your Junior Scholastics, 
out these movie strips and paste them in a book, and you 
have a valuable series of basketball coaching tips. Nowhere 
can you find pictures like these. They were set up and ts 
exclusively for Junior Scholastic. 








from the guard with both hands until the ball is about ch 
high. Then the supporting hand is removed, and the ball sw 
up on one hand, with the ball slightly resting against the wi 
The shoulder is held well back and the elbow is bent. 


pass is able to pass to a free teammate. The ball is carried o 
the right shoulder with both hands, elbows bent. The bal! 
released with a forward movement of the arms and a wr 
snap. In the follow-through, the elbows straighten out. 


oe aa a 











are close to the sides and both hands are well back on 

ball and slightly underneath it. With a quick snap of the wr 
and a forward push of thumbs and fingers, the ball is relea; 
In catching ball (first picture) keep fingers well spread. 
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SOME FUN 


Rough Going 


At the New York opening of the pic- 
ture The Hurricane one lady had to 
be half-carried out of the theater. 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” she moaned, her 
cheeks pale green. “I’ve never been 
so seasick in all my life.” 

—Literary Digest. 


No Parking 
Whene’er I see a parking place 
Left open in a public space, 
I know that spot would not be bare 
Unless a fire plug nestled there! 
—Classmate. 


Horse Laugh 

A Scottish horseman went into a 
sadc'\er’s shop and asked for one spur. 

“But why only one spur?” asked 
the clerk. 

Replied the Scotchman: “Well, if I 
can get one side of the horse to go, the 
other’ll go with it.” 

—Neal O’Hara in New York Post. 


Definitions 
Gadget: anything that 
whoosit. 
Porcupine: the skin you do not love 
to touch. 


Harper’s Harp (Dallas, Texas). 


is not a 


Emptiness 


Mother (to son wandering around 
room): “What are you looking for?” 
Son: “Nothing.” 
Mother: “You'll find it in the box 
where the candy was.” 
—Christian Union Herald. 


Better Late Than — 


A salesman who had been traveling 
on a certain railroad for a number of 
years was complaining about the 
trains always being late when, to his 
surprise, the train came in on time. 

He immediately went to the conduc- 
tor and said: “Here’s a medal. I want 
to congratulate you. I’ve traveled on 
this road for fifteen years and this is 
the first time I ever caught a train on 
time.” 

“Keep your medal,” said the con- 
ductor, “this is yesterday’s train.” 

—The American Boy. 


All Around Base 


A small boy stood in tie entrance to 
the cobbler’s shop watching the man 
at work. 

“What do you repair boots with, mis- 
ter?” he suddenly asked. 

“Hide,” replied the cobbler sharply. 

“E-r-r, eh?” asked the boy. 

“I said hide,” replied the cobbler. 
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“What for?” the boy insisted, some- 
what surprised. 

“Hide! The cow’s outside,” sighed 
the man. 

“Don’t care if it is. Who’s afraid of a 
cow, anyway?” said the youngster de- 
fiantly. 

—Boston Globe. 


Umph! 

American Tourist (to Canadian 
Northwest Indian): “White man glad 
to see red man. White man hopes big 
chief is feeling top-hole this morning.” 

Indian (calling): “Hey, Jake; come 
here and listen to this bozo. He’s swell.” 

—Montreal Star. 


Help 
Student: “Teacher, will you help me 
with this problem?” 
Teacher: “I would, only I don’t think 
it would be right.” 
—Boys’ Life. 


Fancy 
Employer: “What do you mean by 
telling me that you had had seven 
years’ experience in a bank when you 
never had a job before?” 
Youth: “Well, you advertised for a 
man with imagination.” 


—-Montreal Gazette. 


Heard in Court 
Magistrate: “What is the 
~harged with?” 
Constable: “He is a camera fiend of 
the worst kind, sir.” 
Magistrate: “But he shouldn’t have 


man 


THE COVER PICTURE 


Students of the Clifford J. Scott 
High School in East Orange, N. J., 
posed for the cover of this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. 

Owen Reed, Junior Scholastic’s staff 
photographer, took the picture. He had 
the cooperation of Miss Gerd Bern- 
hardt, the school’s dramatic coach, 
who selected the models and assisted 
in “setting up” the picture with the 
help of the domestic science depart- 
ment. 

Since the picture was taken indoors, 
Reed used two 2,000-watt floodlights 
and two 500-watt spotlights. These 
gave strong artificial light, but still 
much weaker than natural daylight. 
Using his studio camera, Reed made 
eight exposures stopping ihe dia- 
phragm at f/6.3 and f/11, and varying 
the shutter speed from 1/5 to 1/15 of 
a second. 

The natural background in the room 
where the picture was taken gave off 
a glare from the floodlights, which was 
evident on the final prints of the pic- 
ture. Junior Scholastic’s art depart- 
ment “painted out” the glaring back- 
ground with a solid gray wash, which 
is the background you see on the 
cover. 


been arrested just because he has a 
mania for taking pictures.” 
Constable: “It isn’t that, 
takes the cameras.” 
—Providence Journal. 


Exit 

A young man was applying for a 
job as usher in a theater. The manager 
had asked him many questions to de- 
termine his qualifications. Finally he 
inquired, “In case of fire, what would 
you do?” 

“Don’t worry about me,” replied the 
applicant. “I'd find some way to get 
out!” 


sir—he 








BOYS! 


Are You Signed Up 


for Next Semester? 


GIRLS! 


Your subscription to Junior Scholastic 
ends in just a few weeks. Make it your 
business at once to renew that subscrip- 
tion. Ask your teacher to “sign you up” 
16 more issues at only 2% cents each. 





Junior Scholastic will continue the fea- 
tures you have liked so well, and make 
them so that you will like them even 
more! The movies, short stories, news. 
sports, “More Power To You,” the 
puzzle page—“Match Your Wits,” gobs 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC WILL BE BETTER THAN EVER NEXT SEMESTER 


Teachers: Please place your bulk orders for next semester as soon 
as possible, Send your “no-risk” order to 


Junior Scholastic Circulation Dep't. 
402 Chamber of Commerce Building 


of newsworthy photographs. Junior 
Scholastic comes to you every week 
during school, giving you the kind of 
reading that is both exciting and in- 
structive. Keep on top of the world 
with Junior Scholastic! 


Pittsburch, Pa. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Weekly Puzzle Page 


Edited by EUGENE SHEFFER 





THE EXCURSION 


HE hikers want to go to the look-out tower; the horses want to go to the 
stable; the cyclists must go to the cafe; the motor car has to reach the gaso- 
line pump, and the train the station. Can you draw the paths of each of these 
without letting any one of them cross the path of any other? All lines must be 


drawn within the large circle. 





This puzzle is from the new book of 49 puzzles called YOU ARE, by Emery 1. Gendor, 
published by Modern Age Books, New York. 75 cents. 





DOWN THE LINE 


Start with the simple 3-letter word 
described in the first verse and indi- 
cated by stars. To this word add the 
given letter and jumble all 4 letters to 
form the word omitted in the next 
verse. Continue this until you have 
reached the 9-letter word, which is a 
form of propaganda. 

A social affair that’s not a spree 

Is found in any afternoon ***, 


OU OO 
Add “R” It’s lovely, marvelous, and 
great. 
To sum it up, it is first-****. 
OO OU 
Add “S” To see a thing beyond com- 
pare 
The populace will stop and 
see 
oo. 0 Ore 
Add “I” When authors ridicule, they 
write 
A ****** that can sting and 
bite. 
a 0000 
Add “D” If you stay on a horse, of 
course, 


I'd say you were $#¢*%** the 
horse. 


ooacoadao a 


Add “E” A thing more balanced than 
the rest 
Is *****"**, you may have 
guessed. 
GG OO 0 4340 @ wow 


Add “V” You make your goods. No- 
body buys them? 
You should have learned to 
Steseseeee them. 


H0Bo0ocoOUcUuoucUCUnDDUCoN Uo 





SIMILE CONTEST 


Here is a contest open to every boy 
and girl in 6th 7th, 8th and 9th grades, 
In the frame on the right you see the 
start of five similes. Complete each one 
by filling in the last space to the right, 
so that you have a complete simile for 
each one. You could say, for instance 
in No. 1, AS SWEET AS HONEY: for 
No. 2, AS LIVELY AS A GRASSHOP- 
PER. After you have filled in the first 
five with the most original similes you 
can think of, make up five similes 
wholly of your own, and place them 
in lines 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10. 

Send in your complete frame before 
February 1. If you do not want to tear 
the page, you can draw up your own 
frame and use it. 

Prizes are $3 for first, $2 for second, 


and three $1 prizes for the next best 
three. 


ANSWERS 


The following are the solutions te 
the three puzzles in the Dec. 18 issue. 
Two weeks were skipped, because of 
the Christmas vacation. 

FIND THE MESSAGE: The well- 
known Christmas message, concealed 
in the pairs of letters, is PEACE ON 
EARTH GOOD WILL TO MEN. 


The completed WORD WHEEL is— 











Here's the way we DECORATE 


THIS TREE- 
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Hil 








To save you 2 cents in postage, we 
suggest that you paste up the frame on 
the backside of a penny postcard. Thus, 
you will not need to use an envelope 
and 3-cent stamp. 

Remember, the closing date is Tues- 
day, February 1, at midnight. You must 
mail your SIMILES at your mailbox 
or postoffice before midnight. 

Whole classes can work on this con- 
test, and the teacher send in all the 
entries at once. ’ 

Make each simile as long as you 
wish. If there is not enough space in 
this frame, make up a larger frame on 
a piece of your own paper. There is no 
limit to the number of words you’ may 
use in each simile. 








AS SWEET AS 





AS LIVELY AS 





AS PROUDAS 





AS B6USY AS 





AS PRETTY AS 
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